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ACLS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ACLS Associates. Those Associates who plan to write two reports 
this year are reminded that the preferred date for receipt of the first 
report is December 1. 


Grants-in-Aid. Applications are invited for the competition closing 
February 16, 1962; the competition is limited to citizens or permanent 
residents of the United States or Canada who possess the Ph. D. or 
its equivalent. Awards will be announced by the end of April, 1962. 


The purpose of these Grants is to provide funds in support of 
significant humanistic research. The grant will be available to the 
recipient immediately following acceptance of the award, and should 
be expended within one year after acceptance. With the exception 
noted below, grants are to be used exclusively to advance specific 
programs of research in progress, by contributing to the scholar’s 
essential personal expenses for that purpose. These expenses may 
include personal travel and maintenance away from home to gain 
access to materials; research or clerical assistance; reproduction or 
purchase of materials. In exceptional cases an award may be made 
for living expenses at home to relieve the applicant of the necessity 
of teaching beyond the conventional academic year. Stipends will 
not exceed $2000 each. 


Newsletter. Beginning with the January 1962 issue, both the form 
and the content of the Newsletter will be substantially altered in the 
hope of making it at once more handsome, more readable and more 
interesting. Although the Newsletter’s primary function will continue 
to be the dissemination of news about the ACLS and its activities, 
we hope also to publish from time to time original articles and 
correspondence on subjects of general interest to our readers. We 
should be happy to receive manuscripts of approximately 1000-2000 
words dealing with any aspect of the humanities, humanistic educa- 
tion, or related topics; controversial articles will be particularly 
welcome. All correspondence should be addressed to: The Editor, 
ACLS Newsletter, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL EXCHANGE: 
THE FULBRIGHT-HAYS ACT OF 1961 


By Francis A. YOUNG 
Executive Secretary 
Conference Board of Associated Research Councils 


The Fulbright-Hays Act, passed by Congress on September 16 and signed 
by President Kennedy on September 21, is a worthy successor to the Fulbright 
Act of 1946 and the Smith-Mundt Act of 1948. It not only replaces with 
one organic law these and several lesser acts in the field of educational and 
cultural relations, but it goes beyond them in a number of important 
respects. It is, in fact, so broad in its objectives and so liberal in its 
provisions that it deserves careful study by specialists in federal law and the 
legislative process, as well as by persons concerned with educational and 
cultural programs. Far from suffering from examination, the more the new 
legislation is studied, the more remarkable it seems to be. 


The legislative history of the Act is in itself interesting. Perhaps the 
most striking feature of its passage through the Congress was the relative 
absence of controversy. The Senate Bill (S. 1154) was introduced by 
Senator Fulbright on March 2, 1961, after extensive consultation with 
persons associated with the established exchange programs. Closely involved 
in the writing of the text was a university professor of law, himself a former 
Fulbright scholar. From the beginning, therefore, the Bill was extremely 
responsive to the experience of the past and to the judgment of informed 
people. A counterpart Bill (H.R. 8666) was introduced by Representative 
Hays in the House on August 14, replacing two earlier bills (H.R. 5203 
and 5204) sponsored by Representatives Hays and McDowell. The public 
hearings in both the Senate and the House produced copious testimony on 
the merits and importance of the Bill, most of it made up of the conventional 
arguments, but some of it highly original and persuasive. The remarks made 
by Hal Holbrook and printed in the report of the House hearings are a classic 
of their kind. Only minor changes in the Bills were subsequently made in 
the Congressional committees or on the floor. (An exception, perhaps, was 
the amendment which Senator Mundt persuaded the Senate to adopt by a 
narrow margin cancelling all provisions for paying travel for dependents of 
grantees. This amendment was dropped in the final conference between the 
Senate and the House.) On July 14 the Senate passed its Bill by a vote of 
79-5, and the House its Bill on September 6 by a vote of 378-32. Adjust- 
ments of differences in the two Bills were easily accomplished in conference 
where the best parts of each Bill were preserved. 


It remains to be seen, of course, how strongly the Congress will support 
the new legislation with appropriations, It may be that for some time to 
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come a rather parsimonious attitude will prevail. But by passing the new 
and enlarged Act with huge majorities in both houses, the Congress has 
overwhelmingly reaffirmed its belief in the importance of educational and 
cultural relations as vital elements in international affairs and our national 
policy. 

For convenience of analysis, the Act may be divided into seven major 
parts: statement of purpose; authorization of programs; negotiation of 
agreements; administrative provisions; financial provisions; selection and 
advisory boards; and immigration, visa and tax provisions. Each calls for 
comment. 


The statement of purpose in the new Act succeeds much better than 
does previous legislation in harmonizing educational and political objectives. 
It makes clear that the ultimate purpose of the Act is political in the broadest 
and best sense, namely “‘to assist in the development of friendly, sympathetic 
and peaceful relations between the United States and the other countries of 
the world.” But this basically political objective is closely linked with the 
educational and humanitarian ideal by a specification in the statement of 
purpose that the legislation seeks ‘‘to promote international cooperation for 
educational and cultural advancement” and by a clear stress upon the 
mutuality of the programs. The Act itself is to be known as the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Act, and the old phrase “to promote 
a better understanding of the United States in other countries” becomes in 
the new Act “to increase mutual understanding between the people of the 
United States and the people of other countries.” These are critical points 
and not just matters of semantics. They should reassure students and scholars 
in the United States and abroad that the Act is not a propaganda program in 
disguise. 

The cultural and exchange activities authorized by the Act include all 
those provided for in previous legislation, such as exchanges of students, 
trainees, teachers, instructors, professors, leaders and specialists, performing 
artists and athletes; representation in exhibitions and festivals; participation 
in international fairs and expositions; interchanges of periodicals and publica- 
tions (including reproduction and translation); interchanges of educational 
and research materials (including preparation and distribution); operating 
centers for cultural and technical interchange (such as the East-West Center 
in Hawaii); assistance to American sponsored schools abroad; fostering 
American studies in ‘foreign countries; supporting medical, scientific, cultural 
and educational research and development of a cooperative nature; and 
promoting foreign language training and area studies in the United States. 
There is also new authority to support United States and foreign representation 
at international, non-governmental educational and scientific meetings held 
under American auspices in or outside the United States and to support 
independent (that is, non-governmental) research into the problems of 
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educational and cultural exchange. But more important than the new 
authority, the Act broadens the base of established activities by making it 
possible to use any of the funds available under the Act for any of the 
programs authorized and by making it possible to provide for exchanges by 
grants, contracts or otherwise through institutions as well as individuals. 
Thus, there is little doubt that the Act intends to cover all forms of 
educational exchange. In his analysis of the Senate Bill for the Foreign 
Relations Committee, Senator Fulbright stated: “It is, therefore, the purpose 
of the section to authorize all the various forms of educational exchanges 
that contribute to the aims of such programs.” This means that there is 
practically no restriction in the basic legislation on the imagination and 
resourcefulness of educators and administrators in developing new and 
improved forms of educational exchange for inclusion in Government programs. 


The provisions of the Fulbright-Hays Act concerning educational and 
cultural agreements with foreign countries and international organizations 
have major significance. Not only may the President enter into multi-lateral 
as well as bi-lateral agreements, but these agreements may cover all aspects 
of educational and cultural relations, and not merely the kind of exchanges 
included in the limited Fulbright agreements of the past. There is a similar 
broadening of the potential role of the bi-national foundations or commissions, 
which have heretofore administered the Fulbright program abroad. These 
agencies may now be used for the overseas administration of any of the 
programs conducted under the Act. The way is also opened for cooperating 
foreign countries to share in the cost of the programs, especially in the use 
of their own currencies and in the support of their own grantees. The result 
is not only to increase and strengthen the elements of mutuality in the 
program but also to widen the areas of activity in which the educational 
community shares responsibility with the Government. 


The administrative provisions of the Act concentrate all of the executive 
powers for conducting the program in the hands of the President, who may 
delegate them to such subordinate officers and agencies as he desires. There 
are advantages in this arrangement in that it does not require an act of 
Congress to modify the administrative pattern; there are dangers, however, 
in that inter-agency rivalries may arise in an effort to influence the President 
in the delegation of his powers. Until the pertinent Executive Order is 
issued, speculation will continue on how President Kennedy will initially 
delegate his powers under the Act. It seems unlikely, however, that sub- 
stantial changes will be made for some time in the present arrangements. 


From the standpoint of the grantees, the most important administrative 
provisions in the new Act pertain to the benefits which may be included in 
awards. Although the Act continues the concept that the allowances and 
other financial benefits shall be on a cost rather than on a salary basis, all 
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necessary expenses may now be covered including tuition, round-trip travel 
for the grantee and in certain cases for the dependent members of his 
immediate family, health and accident insurance premiums, emergency medical 
expenses, per diem in lieu of subsistence, and “such other expenses as are 
necessary for the successful accomplishment of the purposes of the Act.” 
Other sections of the Act contain specific authorization for providing 
orientation and language training for exchange students and scholars, whether 
such persons are supported by the Government or not, and for continuation 
or follow-up services for grantees who have returned to their countries of 
residence. The Act also gives authority for establishing and maintaining at 
colleges and universities in the United States an adequate counseling service 
for foreign students. These provisions show a high degree of responsiveness 
to the recommendations of educational groups concerned to see that the 
exchange program is established on a sound professional basis. 


The fiscal provisions of the Act contain some important new authority. 
Appropriations remain available until expended, thus permitting the assured 
financing of particular projects over a period of years. There are also no 
legal limits, other than those imposed by appropriations, on the annual size 
of country programs, thus removing the old ceiling of $1,000,000 contained 
in the earlier Fulbright Act. This is a matter of some practical consequence 
in the case of a country like India, for which very large reserves of foreign 
currencies are available. Another interesting provision is that the President 
may transfer from one Government department to another funds appropriated 
in furtherance of the purposes of the Act. This provides a financial mechanism 
for closer inter-departmental coordination of related programs; it would be 
a miracle of the bureaucracy, however, if it should become extensively used. 


Although the three selection and advisory boards—the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, the Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, and the 
Advisory Committee on the Arts—are all continued in the new Act, there 
are a few significant changes. The membership of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships is increased from ten to twelve to facilitate the formation of 
sub-committees, and the responsibilities of the Board for the selection of 
grantees are enlarged to include all persons who receive government grants 
under the Act for the customary forms of educational and academic activity. 
This means, for example, that all “Smith-Mundt” grantees will in future be 
selected by the Board. The Commission, renamed the United States Com- 
mission on Educational and Cultural Affairs, will now advise the President 
on all programs under the Act and will be responsible for appraising program 
effectiveness. The Advisory Committee on the Arts performs similar functions 
in its own area of interest, particularly the programs for performing artists. 
The establishment of these boards means that normally there will be thirty 
individuals drawn from public, educational and professional life intimately 
and continuously concerned with the guidance of the programs, not to mention 
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those who serve in a non-statutory capacity with the cooperating agencies, 
such as the Conference Board and the Institute of International Education. 
Service on these boards and with these agencies derives added significance 
from the broadened provisions of the Fulbright-Hays Act, and is the means 
whereby civic and educational groups interested in the programs can help in 
shaping their future. 


The sections of the Act dealing with immigration, visa and tax provisions 
are too technical for detailed consideration here. Their main purpose is to 
remove the many irritants, inequities and restrictions which arise when laws 
designed with American citizens or non-academic aliens in mind are applied 
indiscriminately to visiting students and scholars. The amendments which 
the Act makes to the Immigration and Nationality Act, the Internal Revenue 
Code and the Social Security Act on behalf of our academic guests from 
abroad are examples of humane administration at its best. 


It is impossible to sum up the significance of so complex and far-reaching 
a law as the Fulbright-Hays Act in a closing paragraph. Many of the 
boundaries of the Act are yet to be determined and will probably be decided 
as much by appropriations as by administrative decision. But there is no doubt 
that the Act, which had its origin in, and derived its impetus from, the 
legislative rather than the executive branch, is an historic act of statesmanship 
which in the words of Secretary of State Dean Rusk is a “milestone on the 
road to wider recognition that these constructive and creative activities are 
one of man’s best hopes for world peace.” 
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FULBRIGHT PROGRAMS IN LINGUISTICS AND THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


TrustEN W. RussELt, Executive Associate, Committee on International 
Exchange of Persons, Conference Board of Associated Research Councils 


The principles of applied linguistics developed by structural linguists 
during the past generation have produced a revolution in methods of foreign 
language teaching throughout the world, a revolution which is widely accepted 
as having its origin chiefly in the work of a comparatively small group of 
American scholars. During the past decade, the Conference Board Committee 
has been fortunate in having some of the outstanding leaders in this develop- 
ment as members of its advisory screening committee in linguistics and the 
teaching of English as a foreign language. The Fulbright program has, as a 
consequence, been able to play a considerable role in the introduction of 
structural linguistics and of new methods of teaching foreign languages in 
a number of countries. 


Coincident with the development of more efficient methods of teaching 
foreign languages, a tremendous wave of interest in learning English has 
overwhelmed public and private facilities for instruction in the countries of 
the Near East, Far East, Southeast Asia, and Latin America, where the use of 
English as a second language of wider communication is a basic element in the 
drive for economic advancement. In response to requests for aid from these 
areas, the Committee has nominated between twenty-five and thirty-five 
Fulbright grantees each year in linguistics and the teaching of English, a 
recruitment operation which has required unremitting effort by the Committee’s 
staff and continual guidance by the advisory screening committee. 


That the Committee was prepared to meet these requests and to play an 
important role in the application of linguistic science to the teaching of 
English is due in large part to the fact that Mortimer Graves was a member of 
the Committee at various times from 1948 to 1957. It was he who insisted 
from the beginning that only lecturer-consultants who possess a knowledge 
of structural linguistics should be sent abroad under the Fulbright program 
and it was he, in his capacity as Executive Director of the American Council 
of Learned Societies; who saw to it that leading scholars in linguistics were 
included on the Conference Board’s advisory screening committee. In contrast 
with most other programs in English as a second language, which have 
concentrated on classroom teaching, the objective of the Fulbright program 
as established by the advisory screening committee has uniformly been the 
development of centers of linguistic research and teacher training in the host 
countries so that these countries might develop their own resources, their own 
methods and texts, and their own programs of teacher education. 
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In the Philippines, for example, it was a succession of fifteen Fulbright 
grantees between 1949 and 1957 who initiated a country-wide attempt to 
improve the training of English teachers, an effort which led in 1958 to the 
establishment of the Philippine Center for Language Study in Manila and 
an extensive program of teacher training and development of experimental 
teaching materials under the direction of the University of California at 
Los Angeles with funds supplied by the Rockefeller Foundation. Clifford H. 
Prator, of the University of California at Los Angeles, Fulbright lecturer 
at the University of the Philippines in 1948-49, was the author of a ninety-six 
page report on English language teaching in the Philippines which has served 
as the basic guide for the UCLA project. He has also served as supervisor of 
the project. Since 1958, twelve additional Fulbright grantees have served in the 
Philippines whose activities have been coordinated with the UCLA program. 


In Thailand, Edward M. Anthony, University of Michigan, served as 
coordinator of a Fulbright teaching of English project in 1955-56 and 
1956-57 prior to assuming over-all direction of the ICA teaching of English 
project which since 1958 has been carried on in Viet Nam and Laos as well 
as in Thailand. The success of the Thailand teaching of English program is 
doubtless largely responsible for the multiple-award teaching of English project 
which will be initiated in 1961-62 by the binational Fulbright Foundation 
in Burma. Merrel D. Clubb, Montana State University, who served as Fulbright 
lecturer-consultant in Egypt in 1955-56, is now in Rangoon on a Fulbright 
grant to aid in preparing for the program which will begin next June. 


The application of structural linguistics to the methodology of teaching 
English as a second language was introduced in 1954-55 in Egypt by a team 
of Fulbright lecturer-consultants headed by W. Freeman Twaddell of Brown 
University, who is a member of the Conference Board’s advisory screening 
committee. Although Professor Twaddell and his team engaged in classroom 
teaching and in the conduct of seminars for Egyptian teachers of English, 
their efforts were directed chiefly toward persuading the Ministry of Education 
and the English Inspectorate to release some of the most promising young 
Egyptian teachers for a year of linguistic study in the United States. As a 
result, three Egyptian instructors received Fulbright travel awards supple- 
mented by Smith-Mundt grants for linguistic study at the University of 
Michigan in 1956 and successive groups of three each came to the University 
of Texas in 1957 and to Cornell University in 1958. The caliber of the 
Egyptian students was outstanding and their study programs, originally 
directed toward completing a masters degree, were extended to advanced work 
leading to the doctorate, an extension which was made possible by Rockefeller 
grants of $75,000 to each of the three universities. A recent communication 
from Egypt outlines an ambitious program of one-month workshops for 
teachers of English, with the aim of developing teaching materials and special 
teacher training courses in the use of the materials, The project will be under 
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the direction of the Egyptian teachers who have completed their doctorates in 
the United States. The Ministry of Education has requested American linguists 
to serve as consultants for the project. 


Country-wide teaching of English programs have been recently initiated 
under Fulbright auspices in Colombia, Ecuador, and Iran. Added impetus to 
the English language program in Colombia will be given this fall by the 
establishment of an institute for the training of English teachers in Bogota 
under a grant of Public Law 480 funds to the University of California at 
Los Angeles. John W. Martin of UCLA, who served as coordinator of the 
Fulbright English language program in Ecuador last year, will be resident 
director. 


In Italy also the Fulbright program has aided in the introduction of 
scientific theories of language and language training into the teacher training 
field. Albert H. Marckwardt of the University of Michigan, a member of the 
advisory committee, conducted the first summer seminar for Italian secondary 
school teachers of English in Catanzaro in the summer of 1954. Since then, 
Fulbright lecturers and teachers, with the cooperation of USIS officers, have 
assisted in the conduct of regional and national seminars and experimental 
classes each year. The Fulbright lecturers have created experimental teaching 
materials which have been widely tried out in secondary schools throughout 
Italy, and have aided in the establishment of a language laboratory at the 
School of Education attached to the University of Rome. The present 
Fulbright lecturer serving as coordinator of the Fulbright team in Italy, 
Paul Roberts of San Jose State College, estimates that nearly a quarter of 
the English teachers in Italy have been reached through the Fulbright 
seminars. It should be noted that the Modern Language Department of 
Cornell University has most vigorously and generously supported the program 
in Italy almost from the beginning and that it is largely through the efforts 
of such senior professors as Robert A. Hall, Jr. and Fred Agard of Cornell 
University that many of the program’s activities have achieved success. 
In 1960, the Italian Ministry of Public Instruction decided to undertake an 
ambitious in-service training program for the 1800 English teachers in the 
technical institutes, which constitute the most important segment in the 
Italian school system in the teaching of English. The plan of the Ministry 
was to put the teachers through ten-day, fifty-hour courses in English teaching 
methodology in the space of three years, after which a series of refresher 
courses would be given to bring the English teaching program in the technical 
institutes to a better and more solidly established level of effectiveness. To 
carry out this program, the Ministry turned to the binational Fulbright 
Commission, requesting that it undertake the operation and staffing of the 
seminars, It was clear to the Fulbright Commission that the request of the 
Italian government represented a breakthrough which the Fulbright program 
in its seven years of effort had been seeking and that where in the past the 
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Fulbright lecturers and teachers had worked on the fringes of teaching of 
English activities in Italy, they would now proceed with the full cooperation 
of Italian authorities. In accordance with advisory committee policy, an attempt 
was made to win the support of a private foundation which would make it 
possible for a university, in this instance Cornell University, to assume 
over-all Fulbright responsibility in the conduct of the expanded program. The 
necessary financial support was not gained, however, in time to accept the 
offer of the Italian Ministry of Public Instruction in mid-June of this year, 
and the program was preserved only by a timely grant of USIS funds which 
assures interim operation during 1961-62. It is hoped that by the spring 
of 1962, private funds will be available to establish a university-sponsored 
program. 


One of the most important projects of the Committee in the field of 
linguistics and the teaching of English during the past decade was a three-day 
conference of language teachers and linguistic scientists which the Committee 
sponsored jointly with the Linguistic Institute of the Linguistic Society of 
America at Ann Arbor, July 28-30, 1957. From the reports of Fulbright 
grantees and from numerous other sources, the advisory screening committee 
had become aware of the lack of communication between teachers of English 
as a foreign language and theoretical linguists. ‘The Ann Arbor conference 
provided an opportunity for linguists and teachers to discuss the general applica- 
tion of linguistic techniques to the teaching of English as a foreign language, 
the development of teaching materials, and the status of linguistic research. 
Field reports by returned Fulbright grantees were followed by a discussion 
of technical problems involved in the preparation of teaching materials, of 
training methods, and of available research in language analysis. The conference 
was made possible by a grant of $15,000 to the Conference Board Committee 
by the Ford Foundation and in retrospect the conference has assumed historic 
importance. The 4,000 copies of the conference proceedings, published as 
a special issue for June 1958 of Language Learning, have had world-wide 
distribution and have served as guides for teaching of English programming 
in many countries and as a basic text for teaching and reference purposes in 
a number of American universities. It should not go unmentioned that the 
transcription of the tape-recorded proceedings of the conference and the 
editing of the report was done by the Conference Board Committee’s staff. 
It is generally recognized that the conference and the ensuing report have, 
moreover, had at least some influence in establishing the teaching of English 
as a foreign language as a distinct profession and have helped also to convince 
those who hold responsibility for the organization and administration of 
programs of instruction both here and overseas of the advantage of applying 
the findings of linguistic science to the methodology of instruction in foreign 


languages. 
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One of the results of the Ann Arbor conference was a proposal to 
establish in Washington a Center for Applied Linguistics, a proposal which 
had been discussed by the Conference Board’s advisory screening committee 
for some years. It seemed obvious to the 1958 participants in the Ann Arbor 
conference that such a center was much needed for promoting the training 
of personnel in applied linguistics, the development of pedagogical and 
linguistic technology, and the establishment of channels of communication 
between linguists, psychologists, and language teachers. The recommendation 
for establishing a center made by the Ann Arbor Conference participants 
was a step forward, but the project still depended upon securing financial 
support and even more importantly, upon finding a director whose caliber 
and temper would assure the cooperation of scholars, teachers, and of academic 
and governmental administrators. Fortunately, the Conference Board Com- 
mittee’s staff in carrying out its routine recruitment efforts made contact 
with Charles A. Ferguson, of the Middle East Institute, Harvard University. 
Professor Ferguson could not consider a Fulbright assignment in Egypt, but 
he was interested in helping to establish a Center for Applied Linguistics and 
consented to draft a center project which the Conference Board Committee 
then put before the Ford Foundation. The project was eventually approved 
without change by the Ford Foundation for a grant of $200,000 and later 
proved to be acceptable to the Modern Language Association when this associa- 
tion was requested to assume formal sponsorship. It is generally agreed that the 
Center, under the direction of Professor Ferguson, has more than fulfilled the role 
conceived for it. It quickly outgrew the limited quarters adjoining the 
Conference Board Committee’s offices which it occupied in 1959-60 and is 
now established in the Dupont Circle Building in Washington with a staff of 
fifteen. At an international meeting of linguists in London in June 1961, 
it was stated that the Center “has become the vital American center for 
both short-term operational problems and the long-range general and theoretical 
concerns relating to second language training and research.” 


Fulbright projects in linguistics and the teaching of English as a foreign 
language offer a good example of the kind of coordination between universities, 
scholars in various disciplines, private agencies and the Department of State’s 
Educational Exchange Program, which the Confernce Board Committee, as 
a link between the academic community and the government, is well equipped 
to achieve. 


